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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART SHOWS BLACK AMERICAN CINEMA, 1913-1948 
IN HONOR OF MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR^ 

A special film series. Black American Cinema, 1913-1948 , will be presented 
on Saturday afternoons in January and February by The Cleveland Museum of Art as 
the Museum's contribution to this year's Martin Luther King, Jr. Celebration. The 
series begins on January 10 and runs through February 21. All films are free and 
open to the public and will be shown at 2:00 pm in the Museum's Gartner Auditorium. 

Pearl Bowser, founder and director of Chamba Educational Film Services in 
New York, an agency devoted to the history of Black films, will open the series 
with a lecture survey in Black American cinema. In addition to her responsibilities 
with Chamba, Ms. Bowser is a writer and lecturer who has worked with the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, the Brooklyn Academy of Music, and the Harlem 
Cultural Council. She has generously lent her print of the film Scar of Shame to 
be shown at the first session of the series. 

In the early 1900s, civil rights organizations. Black performers, and Black 
newspapers began to object to the offensive stereotypes of Blacks that were being 
presented by the major film studios. Subsequently more than 150 independent Black 
film companies were formed between 1910 and 1950. The movies produced by these 
filmmakers challenged the Black Hollywood stereotypes of the period. 

These all Black films were shown in the segregated theatres of the South and 
their counterparts in the North, and became a source of pride for Black Americans. 
Performers such as Lorenzo Tucker, the Black Valentino, and Herbert Jeffrey, the 
singing cowboy, achieved stardom, but were almost completely unknown to white 
audiences. A long list of performers, including Anita Bush, Cab Calloway, and 
Clarence Brooks, played a wide variety of roles. 


(more) 
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Changing social attitudes during the 1950s encouraged the major Hollywood 
studios to bring Black actors into the mainstream of the film industry, and actors 
such as Sidney Poitier, Ethel Waters, and Cleveland’s Dorothy Dandridge earned star 
status with all audiences. 

Most all of the silent films and many of the sound films produced by the 
independent Black companies between 1910 and 1950 have been lost or destroyed. 

Black American Cinema, 1913-1948 , at The Cleveland Museum of Art provides an 
opportunity for Clevelanders to view some of the films which have survived. 

A complete schedule of films in the Black American Cinema, 1913-1948 series 
follows : 


January 10. Scar of Shame . Directed by Frank Peregini, 1927. One of 
best Black films ever made, with excellent photography and 
performances. A concert pianist and a poor girl marry and 
find the social and cultural gulf between them too great. 
Silent. 95 minutes. 

January 17. Sunday Sinners . Directed by Arthur Dreifuss, 1940. A Black 
minister and his followers fight the underworld in their city. 
65 minutes. 

Spying the Spy . A rare 1915 satire of private-eye stories. 
Silent. 14 minutes. 


January 24. Paradise in Harlem . Directed by Joseph Seiden, 1939. A Black 
version of Holl 3 ^ood’s gangster and musical films of the 1930s. 

70 minutes. 

St. Louis Blues . The great blues singer Bessie Smith. 17 minutes. 

January 31. New Orleans . Directed by Arthur Lubin, 1947. Billie Holiday, 

Louis Armstrong, Kid Ory, Meade Lux Lewis, Barney Bigard, Woody 
Herman, and other jazz greats in a movie about a stormy love 
affair between a classical musician and the owner of a jazz cabaret. 
89 minutes. 

Symphony in Black . Duke Ellington and Billie Holiday in a 1929 
short. 12 minutes. 


February 7. The Emperor Jones . Directed by Dudley Murphy, 1933. This 

British adaptation of Eugene O’Neill’s play introduced a young 
Paul Robeson as arrogant Brutus Jones, a Pullman porter who 
becomes the King of Haiti. The first part depicts Black life in 
the United States during the 1920s, from Harlem’s Cotton Club to a 
Georgia chain gang; the second part sticks to O’Neill’s story. 
Robeson’s vital screen presence dominates the film. Note ; The 
language is authentic and earthy. 72 minutes. 
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February 14. Two-Gun Man from Harlem . Written and directed by Richard C. 

Kahn, 1938. This unorthodox Western features Herbert Jeffrey 
as a cowboy, framed for murder, who breaks up a gang of 
rustlers and clears himself. 60 minutes. 

February 21. Lying Lips . Directed by Oscar Micheaux, 1939. Edna Mae Harris 
and Earl Jones (father of the noted actor James Earl Jones) in 
a "high camp" murder mystery set in a night club. 60 minutes. 


For further information on this special film series, contact John Moore, 
instructor in the department of art history and education at The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. Telephone 421-7340, ext. 403. 
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For additional information or photographs, please contact the Public Relations Office, 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 


